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THE REALMS OF THE 
EGYPTIAN DEAD 


In any aiicmpt to form some concept of the world 
and human life, the qtiesHon which has most keenly 
exercised both t!ie peoples of antiquity and those 
of to day is always the same: wi^nce are the 
UDiverse ahd its inhabitants, and whither does it 
all tend ? In the following; pages wc shall con,* 
sider the ideas developed in the Nile Valley re¬ 
specting the issue of all things, and especially 
conceratog the death of man, and that other world 
to which after death he hoped or feared to go. 

It muse, in the first place, be noted that in Kgypr 
tlan texts do lodicalions of the existence of any 
myth predicting the final destruction of the world 
have hitherto been found- Whether no such myth 
existed and men iu the Nile Valley were unable 
to imagine that this best of all worlds should one 
day DO longer be, or whether the absence of such 
indicsiioDs is the result of chance cannot now be 
decided. The idea that men must logically have 
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coo«jv«d an end of the world luviog accepted a 
beginning:, a creation, docs uot apply to the Egyp- 
liana, who in their apecuiations distuned the 
ciaime of logic, accuracy and ^rallar exactions of 
lattr times. But though tltey did not concave 
the destruction of the whole world, they poesccsed 
my the which teD of atteoptg on the part of the 
gods—never entirely successful—to destroy por¬ 
tions of the earth, or ratlier luanldnd. Aa far as 
their contents are concerned, these mytha belong 
lo^ihe widespread cycle of Deluge legends. 

Kii'St to be noted in this conoectioo is a passage 
in a hymn of about 1200 b c. addressed to the 
deily etobraciog and ruling the whole world. It 
alludes to a deluge in ihe words ■. “Tby flood [the 
god‘s] rises to the heavens, and the roaring water 
0/ tliy mouth is in the clouds, Thy Jackah are 
on the mountains.” That is to say, the jackals, 
which, according Co an idea prevailing especjally 
iti iLe New Kingdom, drew the Sun-god in his 
boat, have retreated to the mountains, *'The 
water of the god Horus covers the great spaces 
of all lands; the flood of waters covers all quar¬ 
ters of the heaven and (he sea. The lands would 
bc [even now] (he doroiuioQ of the flood were 
they twt under thy sway, The waters move now 
upon the way that thou appointest; they cannot 
pass over what thou ordainest [the path] that 
thou openest before them.*’ 


According to tlie t«xt, (Md deli^ which covered 
the trees and drove the Svin-god to the mouaroios 
came up Trom beneath, as the EgypLiaoa auppo^d 
to be the case with the Nile flood. A similar 
story was probably at the source of the PlUosic 
dii^ogtie "Timaeus," in which Egyptian auchori* 
ties are oflea quoted. There it is used as an 
argument to deny the flooding of the worid and 
the destruction of its inhabitanis^o far^ at least, 
ae Egypt Is concerned, For, according to Plato, 
it was by aimilar floods ia other lands that towns 
perished, and only the herdsmen were saved ; in 
Egypt, however, neither then nor at any other 
time did water flow down from above upon the 
fields; it came up from below, and hence it was 
that in Egypt were preserved the memorials of 
ancient dines. 

In the valley of the Nile the whole conception 
of a flood no doubt arose from the frequent occur* 
reoce of fossil shells in the stnps of desert at the 
edge of the cultivated land and on the Egyptian 
hilla. The Greeks also observed them, and it 
was on the fact of their presence that Herodotus 
based hia theory of the origin of Egypt. He pro¬ 
nounced the land to be alluvial, formed by the 
gradual deposit of mud in an arm of the sea. 
This opinion Is substantially correct, although the 
Greek historian ^eatly underestimated the time 
ID which the process could have been com- 
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plcted, allowing onljfrom leu to twenty thoustad 

years. ^ 

The words immediately preceding tl« pas- 
sage in Plato alluded to abos'e have often been 
adduced to prove that the tradition of a w«ld* 
conflagraiaoQ had a place in Egyptian mythology- 
Bui the passage in qiieaiion by no means proves 
thla A priest of the city of Sais, io Lower Egypt, 
ia there Represented as saying that, in cocee45ueoc« 
of the divergence at long Iciervals of the heavenly 
bodies that encircle the earth, all that is ou earth 
is destroyed by fire, but that the Nile protects the 
Egyptians by pouring forih its waters in flood. 
According to this t«l, the destruction wrought by 
such a conflagration is denied as respects the 
Nile No more is to be made of certain 

passages iu Egyprian writiogs which have been 
claimed as fndicatiDg the same myth. In them 
we read of a fire which (farcaicned the god PlOTUS, 
the son of Isis, and which Isis succeeded in es- 
tlngtilsbing with water. Tois has been supposed 

to be a general coadagraiioi}, for the <{ueDchIag of 

which the goddess caused water to rise. BiU in 
this passage there is no mention of a burning 
world; only of the burnicg ol the place where 
Korus was at the time—probably the but io the 
Delta where Isis bid him when she was seeking 
the body of Osiris, and where he was espoaed to 
many dangers. The primiilve means whereby 
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r$is procured the water for the extincrioo of a 
world ID fUmes were at IcaaC somewhat peculiarly 
inadequafe for the purpose; an eaily version of 
this ingenuous passage is found in the Ebers 
pa^i’us (about iSoo u.c.). 

thus, regarding tlie destruction of the world 
wl«thcr by water or by fire, there is nothiug in 
Egyptian texts to throw light on $ucb ideas in 
other countries. Wc arc much more fully in- 
forisad concerning a aadiuoo which relates to a 
divine attempt to eziemioate the. suifui race^of 
mankind. This myth has been preserved in two 
versions in the graves of Kings Set! 1. and 
Raneses III, and in these femss dates therefore 
from about 1400 to 1200 b.c. Several other refer¬ 
ences to it exist, showing that from die second 
miliennluirt b.c. it must have been well known in 
Egypt Whether it existed earlier it is impose 
sible to say, do certain proofs of this having yet 
been discovered, 

Like most Egyptian myths, this also is conr 
oected with the Sun-god Ra-Harmakhis, the firaC 
divine king of Egypt, whom the legends repro 
sent as entirely human. He grows old and weak 
like other men, and we read of him often as an 
old man from whose fallidg hands the reins ot 
govemtnent are gradually slippiog. Gods and 
men visDfure to resist him, trying to cast hiin from 
his throne or to push hiin inore and mare into the 
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ba{^^'round. The myih now under considcr&iioa 
begiu$ with these words? U ilie^god who 
created bimscif. He was the i^ing of gods and 
men. Meo took COUQSd together against his 
raajcsty and said, 'Lol the god Ra is grown dd; 
hJs booes hsve cliauged into silver, hia limbs Into 
gold, and his hair inco lapis^lazuli."’ The Sun^od 
heard these words and called together the oilier 
gods tu«consider what ought to be dose to those 
men wbo owed their existence to the Sye, that is 
to the tears of the god, and who now were 
rebelling against their lord and creator. The 
gods advised him to send out bis Eye against the 
rebels in Cbu form of llie goddess Haibor-Sckhet 
—that is to say, an incarfialion of the sun in hie 
burning and scorching might. This was dose. 
Tlic goddess set forth to slay mankiad. Several 
nights she waded in human blood from Heracleo* 
polls Magna, in Middle Egypt, to Hdiopolis, ihe 
most sacied city of the Nile Valley, where the 
gods were wont to meet in council. But mackiDd 
' was not entirely exterminated, for the god aoon 
repented him of his command. He slot niesaeu> 
gers to Dephantine to fetch fruits to which an 
intoxicating and Darcotlc effect was ascribed. In 
Heliopolis these were pressed, aod at the same 
lime corn waa crushed for beer; then the two 
were mixed aod seven thousand jugs of beer made* 
During the night this beer was poured out over 
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the fields which were covered wirh the blood of 
the men filled by Sekhel. "And the goddess 
Sekhet came in the morning; she found ihe fields 
flooded, she r^oiced, her heart was light, she 
weijf about drunken and no longer heeded men." 
Mankind waa aaved; and in memory of this a 
feast was instituted at which much beer was 
drunk in honour of Sekhet, a feast that was cele¬ 
brated up to tlie Greek period. But thc*god Ra 
was 00 longer willing to rule over ungrateful men. 
When men knew this they repented; they to^k 
hows and arrows and killed all who had rebelled 
against the god. Then Ra spoke: “ Your sin is 
forgiven ; the killing [you have done on my behalf] 
atones for the killing [my foes plotted against 
me].” In spite of this forgiveness, men $o far 
failed of their aim that the old god held to his 
resolve to go away to a better world, newly 
created by himself. To earth he Icf^ as a substi¬ 
tute for his own 8un*power a new young sue as 
lord and king. 


These are the only indications to be found is 
Egyptian teats of the conception of an Impeuding 
or once threatened destruction of the world and 
of mankind. Much fuller in every respect is the 
material that has been preserved reladng to the 
Egyptian cooceptlon of the end of the individual 
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not only of the human individu^—which inii«t 
(list be con^dered — buc of th^ of c&cU 
and animaJ conceived on similar lin06. 
ft IS owii^ to the peculiar character of the 
remdns in the Nile Valley that we are 6 o«well 
lafcrmed on this point. These relics relate almost 
exclusively to death, and are the spoils of tombs 
and of fuiterary temples. Moreover, the thoughts 
of the £^ptiags dwelt much and gladly on death, 
which had no particular terror for them any more 
than for modero Orientals. To them death was 
no final end, but only aa interruption of their 
.existence. It.wa* a violeot interruption certainly, 
for to the auclent Egyptian death was not a 
natural result of the weaiiog out of the body. 
To him each death was a kind of murder. The 
body of msD throughout life was regarded as a 
baUletield where good and evil spirits fought for 
the mastery. If the nan remained in health, the 
former had the upp^ir hand; did he fall sick, the 
latter bad succeeded in gaioingascendency; hence 
he must do his best to help the good spirits. 
This he did by wearing amulets to drive away the 
evil ones, or by repoatieg spells againat them. 
Even ui diseases caused by evil spiriis these were 
tlic orthodox remedies; the niedidnes adininis-* 
tcred at the same Lime only served to reduce 
aymptoms and owed mah of cbefr virtue to 
spells repeated during their preparation- The 
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curt was oot 4 ue to tbe iDedicioea, but to the 
conquest %y apetis and powerful magic symbols 
of tbe demon wbo had eniered Into the man and 
caused his euSering. Wirh the departure of the 
denaSn the sidcoess ended. 

The strife in and about the bumaii body lasted 
a longer or a shorter time according to the power 
of the spirits at strife. But experience had 
taught men that in the end the evil spirits^always 
won a species of victory. One of the countless 
male and female aickneRaes, male and female 
deaths, sa the Egyptians expressed it, succeeded 
at last in destroying the man’s mortal frame. 
But this death of the body was only an Incident in 
the struggle which lasted beyond the grave, and 
the existence of the immortal parts of the man 
might be threatened by many dangers even as 
bis mortal frame had been exposed to risks 
during his lifetime. Hostile spirits could prepare 
for bim a second death, and hence the Egyptian 
strove eagerly to find means which would be 
efficacious beyond the grave to protect from foes 
himself and his forefathers. Both in this world 
and the Dext^ the best, sod indeed the only hope¬ 
ful precautionary measure against any threatened 
danger, was the knowledge of the appropriatt 
spell. Egyptian religious Uteratuve, therefore^ 
oocyte to a large extent of collections of such 
spells: tliey were sculptured on the walls of the 
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grave or on the sides of the sarcophagus, or 
wiitcen oQ papyrus rolls and plauc(>with the 
dead in the tomb. 

Probably ibac is also the reason why there is 
so comparatiyely little to be learned from Hiese 
religious texu rcgardlog the actual conditions of 
existence la the world to come. They lell us 
exactly what name a man bad to give when he 
arriveff at one of the gates of eternity, exactly 
wbat the bench, helm, and sails of ibe dcath-sWp 
were called; the exact forms of the many names 
and ^tles of OsiriS, io what words the demons 
must be greeted who d'wlt in the various areas 
of this mysterious kingdom; but they give no 
complete picture of the appearance of that world. 
It 1 $ cettsiiily possible to translate the mdivtdual 
fioraulfe but often impossible to understand them, 
as they refer to myths unkoown to US, and this in 
a mauuer so fax from clear that the myths cannot 
be reconstructed from the formul®. Here, for 
example, is a spell against snakes of abou 13000 0.0.: 
“ The snake curls round the calf; the snake curls 
round the calf, ob hippopotamus that earnest 
forth from tbc earth! Thou devouredst what came 
forth from tbee. Snake, as thou descendest, He 
down, draw back. The god Henpwetet is in the 
water, the snake is overthrown, thou seest the 
god Ra." What is meant by the calf, the hippo* 
potamus and the snake, and in coonection with 
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what incident tUey come together, is oor told. 
The sentences give ue words, but the meaning 
evades us. It is the same 'fvUh ccpunilesa olhef 
formula of a similar kind, aod th)$ fact, together 
wiitybe many clerical blunders coramicted by the 
early copyists In putting together their paf^yri, 
shows that even to them tlie spells were often 
not entirely comprehensible. 

To the difficulty caused by insufficiency of 
material in any restoration of the conception of 
a future life in the Nile VaUey m'c must add < 
second; the entire absence of systematic thought 
that charactenae<l the Egyptians and which per¬ 
mitted them to write and to believe the most con« 
tradictory doctrines at one and the same time. 
They never made any attempt to pul tlicir own 
religion into systematic form, to reject what wa^ 
contradictory to the main dogmas and to make 
these consistent with one another, On the other 
band, they faithfaUj retained all (hat their aQ< 
cestora had once believed, together with all diat 
later generations had added, untroubled by the 
various modes of thought that existed side by 
side and mingled together. la this religious con- 
glomerate the people received first all the various 
local cults which, arising from a common basis, 
had in difierent city and village temples gradually 
ottalned au independent and often very peculiar 
development. There remained also the ancient 
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falihs in their origiaal forma as ODCe held aioong 
the various tribes from which the Egypuan people 
bad sprung io primitive times, so that prtoiUvc 
Semilic, primitive Lybian and many other con¬ 
ceptions present themselves side by sidf in 
l>ewildcr)ng variety, Nor is Ihls all. Within 
historic times many systems of religious thought 
were borrowed from neighbouring nations and 
added *vUhout modification to the Egyptian stock, 
80 iliat (he Semitic Baal and Aaiatie, rogether with 
their compauion deities, found equally accredited 
places alongside the native gods of Egypt. 

It was long believed that this confusion of 
religious ideas was (o be found in later texts only. 
Since tlie insert ptiooa in the pyramids of the 
Fifth and Sixth Dynasties have come to li^ we 
know iliat this chaos is as old as any literary 
Egyptian tradition. No doubt it must Itave come 
about gradually, but the period of Us develop¬ 
ment Kes beyond our knowledge of the Egyptian 
people, Hence it seems useless to indulge in 
hypotheses regarding its course which may be 
shattered by any stroke of a spade, any new 
discovery of a text. In the present state of our 
knowledge a cautious student will confine hirnaelf 
to staling the separate dogmas, examiniug thttt 
changes during Egyptian history and inquiring 
into their meaning. The question of their origin 
and of their age is better left oQ one side. 



COURSE OF THE SUN GoJ ly 

Among th^ various EgyptUn coocepdous of the 
other wojid one of the roost important and most 
widely diffused is connected with the sun and its 
apparent course during die twe£ty*rour hours. 
Th^ travelling of the star of day was accom' 
phshed, in the opinion of the Egyptian, In exactly 
the same way as his own when he undertook a 
journey through bis native land—namely»by boat. 
But the Sun-god travelled on a celestial ocean or 
a celestial Nile, flowing in a fairly straight course 
through the celestial land, as the earthly rir^r 
flows through Egypt. On this river the sun-boat 
usually floated with the stream, so that it needed 
a rudder only; oars and sails arc seldom named. 
Only in exceptional cases is there aiiy mention of 
a (owing of the sun-boat, and then It is generally 
done by jackals. This recalls the monner in 
which boats were taken up stream in die Nile 
Valley, but the buinaa force used here below 
was replaced in celestial regions by that of crea¬ 
tures partaking of the divine nature. In the 
middle of the sun*boat there is a shrlne-like 
cabin, in which the Sun-god, represented by day 
as a hawk-headed man, stands or sits, and os the 
boat there is gcoerally a helmsman, besides 
various gods Ibnoiog the court of the kii^ of 
heaven. Accordisg to the most numerous and 
the most andeot representations, the god uses for 
hia joomey during the d^^me two boats, one 
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for th<* riorning, another for the afternoon, and 
changed boats at noon. In later times tbe 
Journey was less simple. At the enti' of each 
hour tbe god disembarked and embarked agaio 
io another boat. The journey was suppose^ to 
occup 5 ^ twelve hours j that Is to say, the time 
from sunrise to sunset, divided into twelve equal 
pans. From this it may be concluded that for 
the Egyptian an hour was not a fized apace of 
time as it is with us. Its length varied with tlie 
season, being longest at midsummer, shortest at 
midwinter. The length of the hours of the night 
varied conespondingly. The time front sunset to 
sunrise was divided into twelve equal parts, and 
the variation in their length was, of course, the 
reverse of the variation lu the hours of tbe day, 
Each hour was in charge of a special goddess, 
who throughout Its duration kept watch and 
accompaoied tbe Sun^god oa that part of his 
voyage. 

The day journey ended in the west: then began 
the night journey, The sun-boat floated back Co 
sunrise in the cast on a stream flowing through 
the kingdom of xught. This Jouraey of the Suo- 
god seemed to the Egyptian symbolic of the life 
of man. The Sun*gi>d is burn in the znorning, 
ages io the course of the d^, sinks in the evening 
as an old man into darkness to rise in the morning 
once more to new life. According to the general 
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the birth and death of the SiiQ*god took 
placft dai^y. Elsewhere we have a second con» 
ception, according to which the process was com¬ 
pleted iu the course of a Tcsr. The god awakes 
wklethe spring sun to new life, and he dies with 
Ihc sun of winter, Here the coudilion of death 
involved in the course of twenty-four hours is 
absent, or is reduced to a very short apace of 
time, Judging from occasional aJluslOD^ id the 
texts, there seera also to have been other concep¬ 
tions according to which llie life of the Sun-god 
was much longer, lasting three hundred and sixty- 
five years or more, and which probably referred 
to chronological periods. But such indicatioDa 
are by no means clear, and it is ccruin that these 
ideas never attained any wide popularity. 

Ad exhaustive description of the night journey 
of the Sun^d la first found in tests of the New 
Kingdom, ig,, after 1700 B.C.; yet many passages 
5 a older inscriptions and pictorial repreaentations, 
specially on coffins of the Middle Zingdom, 
indicate that the doctrine existed much earlier, 
though it does not seem to have taken fixed form 
until the second nillenniuni. We have it in the 
Book of Am-Duat—'' Of that which is ia the 
Under-world”—and in the Book of the Gates, each 
of which describes independently the topography of 
the under-world. These texts are found in papyri 
and on sarcophagi, and more or less fully in (he 
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Tornl* of lh« Kfngs from Ihc Eighteenth to the 
Twentieth Dyoasiy, in a short as wcy as in a 
fuher and illustrated eriilion. In spite of the 
conlradictory nalnre of their contents the Book 
of Am-Dual and the Book of the Gates are Jftuad 
inscribed in the same tomb: another indication 
how lit tie at tem pt the Egyptians made at system aiic 
thought on religious subjects. 

These doctrines flourished at a time corre* 
spondirg to a period of Egypiiao history when 
the kings resided chiefly at Thebes, and they 
appear to have received much of their develop¬ 
ment in the circle of the Theban priesthood, for 
it is in the tombs of these priests and of their 
relatives ibst they have been found in writing. 
This fact also explains why the Sun-god of night 
is always represented in these books as a ram- 
headed mau, since it was in the form of a rani 
that AiDon, the great god of Thebes, bad descended 
fo earth, In this series of texts the ram *8 hems 
of the god are invariably represented as project¬ 
ing from the sides of the head. Now it has been 
thought possible to prove that of the two kinds of 
nmas associated with Egyptian ddtics, the ram 
with the horizontal Loms was sacred to the god 
Cbuupbis of Elephantine, and that the horn curl¬ 
ing round the ear, so well known from the Roman 
siatuca of Jupiter Ammon, belonged to the god 
Aown, Figures of kings of the Nineteenth 
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Dyna$ty w«ar such horns occasionally as a head* 
dreaa in token of their descent from the god Amoa, 
atid with sionlar implicatioQ Alexauder the Great 
and his successors had them sculptured on their 
, statues, If this distiocrion applied all over E^pt 
it would lead to the repudiation of any connec¬ 
tion between the noctiu'oal Sun*god and Amoa of 
Thebes; but io face of the monuments each a 
theory would not hold good. In the period now 
under consideration, Amon is frequecily repre¬ 
sented with horizontal horns, even in circom- 
Slanccs wlierc there can be no thought of a blend¬ 
ing of his form with that of Chauphis, It seems 
to have been for the most part artistic or practical 
reasons which then decided the choice, aod in 
statues the horizontal horos are almost always 
avoided as having the less durable form. 

Over the entrances to the Tombs of the Kioga 
there is carved as a kind of superscription a sua^s 
disc, in which is placed Che figure of the god as 
ju;^ (jeacribed, and behind it is ibe figure of a 
large scarab. The first is the god of the K^t 
Sun, to whose kingdom the tomb belonged, and 
whose dominions its inscriptions desertbe, while 
the scarab is an emblem of the Morning Sun 
wakening to new life, and is at the same time a 
symbol of the renewed life of man after his earthly 

death. 

Tlic order of the scenes in these representations 
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of ihe uodcr-workl is gen<ralJy ih« The 

relief* ruu along the walls in three spws, one 
above another. The middle one shows the nver 
of (he unde>world on which the suQ-boat sails, 
TOcnetlincs cat i ied along by the stream, sometimes 
by spells, and sometimes towed by spirits subject 
to the god. Above and below are pictures of the 
banks of the river. Ahead of the boat and on (be 
banks stand, sit and lie, in bewildering varieCy, 
the innumerable demons that people the Belds of 
tKh night. Sometimes' they appear in human 
forni^ sometimes as animals, especially as snakes, 
whose presence was naturally to be expected in 
an uaderground kingdom. Sometimes they appear 
as cynneephaii, which iu the Nile Valley were 
often assodaied with the $uD. Some times they 
are creatures balf*anicna1, lialfbunian, most 
grotesquely composite. 'Fhe names of the demons 
as well as their pictures are given on the menu* 
inents, and thus we recognise that but few of 
them bad any connection with the great goda of 
the land, Most of them are gods of one special 
function whose names indicate their immediate 
einpbynieot: "The Culling One," "The Rending 
One,” “ The Slabber." Some were friendly to tlic 

Sungod, but countless others were hostile tO hint. 

At the head of the latter was tlm great snake 
Apopis, the ^carnation of the power of dark* 
ness, who strives to bar the way of the Sun*god 
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dxi4 to work his 4«slrucrion. At the last luoiccut 
he is slw*ys conquered hythe friends of the Sun- 
god, fettered, cut asunder, but never 6nally killed. 
No matter how wounded, invariably he returns to 
Hfe%gainj and resumes the strife with the good 
god of warmth and light, a strife which, in 
Egyptian opinion, ne^er ended io victory on 
eilhcT" ride. 

We need not here describe all the genii of 
this under-world. The various spirits, variously 
represented, may he stiKlfed in the two books'to 
which we have referred above. The one text is 
easily distinguished from the other, for ia the 
Book of Am-Duat each Hour-Space is sepaiated 
from the next by a door; in the Book of the 
Gates the door is replaced by a fortified pyton. 
The demons, excepting a few companions of the 
Sun-god, always remain in the same Space, and 
accord)ug to this special doctrine of a future life, 
so do the men who have died. They join the 
Sun on hia journey from the western horkon, and 
are left by the god iu different parts of the under¬ 
world, where he gives them fields to till on which 
th^ must henceforth live as vassals, always ready 
to help their lord against hia foes if any should 
threaten to attack him on his passage. Theirs,* 
however, was no joyful lot, With delight they 
hailed the Sun-god on his appearance; but at the 
end of an hour he vanished, the door of their 
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room clos^ him, and for the next twenty- 
three hours they bad to wait in & darkness wlucfa 
was relieved only by the light which came from 
fife-breathing serpents, or from the sea of flaree 
in which Ihe captive foes of the Suo-god %erd 
burning. It 1$ noticeable that the same f&tt over¬ 
taken liigb and low, kings and subjects. Few 
Indeed are the mortals who succeed In escaping 
it, and Ciose who do are cot such as have lived 
good lives on earth; they are those who have 
acquired an ejrceptionally large knowledge of 
magic, and who have striven also never to show 
themscK'cs enemies of the Sun-god. These suc¬ 
ceeded ill cooetraining him not to sec them dowo 
on his course, but to bear them aioDg in his train, 
ever cirdiog round the heavens in the solar bark. 

This view that good and bad were on the same 
fooling as regards the life to come, and that the 
deity caused no special «ward after death to fall 
to the lot of those who had obeyed his commaoda 
on earcb, occasionally struck the ancient Egypdas 
as unjust. lienee there was introduced into the 
Book of the Gates a judgment scene—fa which 
sentence Is pronounced on the deceased—altailaf 
to that of the judgment before Owrls m the Book 
of the Dead, to which we shall presently recur, 
Between the fifth and the sixth Hour-Space there 
>8 a hall if) which Osiris sits Upon his throne, sur¬ 
rounded by ihe gods of his chicle. In his presence 
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tbe soul of the man is weighed agoiosi l^is dccJa, 
while it the same time a cyoocepbalue, the ftatOMU 

incarnation of the god Tbotb, drives fTOm the hail 
with a stick a bog, tbe represcatatlvo of Set, the 
god^f evil, and baolsbes it from the*company of 
the good. In the next Space the good af% eeett 
UJIing the fields, while the wicked, lied to 
Qit awairiog their punishment and will cvemtuny 
be cast iiUo sea* of water or fire. 

It Is ooticesble bow little attempt has been 
made to work'this judgment sente into the fabric 
•f the rest of the text. It is inserted bodily to 
flU up a oicQlal hiavus, and no trouble ha* been 
taken to alter those parts of the work which take 
ib for granted that there is no such judgment. 
Most sigoificaot of the trilling expenditure of 
tiiought that must have been given to it is the 
fiict that the interpolation is not mode at the 
beginning of the text, but much later on: logically, 
tbe judgment ought to take place before the 
god, accompanied by the dead, starts on his 
way through the undcr-worJd. Neither did the 
Egyptians ever attempt to lepreseni in detail tbe 
journey of the eouls of the just and ilie unjust 
as far as this judgment hall. 

The same melancholy conception of existence 
after death is to be noted in a series of exhortatioos 
to the enjoyment of life. From about 2000 ac. 
these are found in many Egyptian texts, expressed 
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hi ?«T 7 Mims, but a\w&ys aJIke in thought, 
^or «arnpJ#?i a stela puts into the mouth of 
dr Cnd %vifc the following adjuration to her 
huaUnd J “ Oh my comrade, my husband I Cease 
Mt W ^ and drink, to be drunken, to eojo^bthe 
fcsT. dr Wemeu, to hoM festival. Follow thy 
by day end night. Give care no room 
in thy heart. For ibe West land [a dotaaln of 
the de%ij is a land of sleep and darhnees, a 
dwellleig place wherein those who are there 
remain. They sleep in ihclr mummy forms, tliey 
wake no moi'e to see (heir comrades, they see 
neither father nor mother, their heart does not 
yearn fur wife aud children. On earth each 
drinks the water of life, Mtt I suffer with thirst 
Water comes to him that sojourns on earth, but I 
pbe for the water that is by me. I long for the 
breere on the bank of the river to soothe my 
heart in its woe, Fur the name of the god who 
rules here is ’Total Death.’ At his call all men 
come nnfo him, trembling with fear- He makes 
□o difference between gods and uten ; in hb eyes 
high and low &re equal. He shows bo favour to 
him who loves him; he carries away the child 
from his motLcr and the grey-haired man alike. 
None comes to worship bim, for be is not gracious 
to bU worshippers, and he pa}^ no heed to him 
briDgs gifts to him.” 


Th« systems hitherto coDsidered aH placed the 
dwell log or (he ds^d ia a kingdom below ground. 
Another soiies represents it as ia the eky above 
Cbe earth. Contradictory opinions m to 

the 80ul succeeded in adaiMion 

either Lo the suo-boat, or among the or to 
the wide*spreading fields of the blessed. Aeoord- 
log to one theory the soul repaired to ihnc apot on 
the hocizoa wbeie the siu sank throufta a^uTOW 
cleft iQ a rock, and there dambered into the boat. 
We have seen already that, according to one view, 
with the help of magic the dead isight succeed in 
sailing with the sua through the whole realm of 
the under-world, and in the nioroing rise with 
him again id the eosterjj sky. Others postulated 
the existence of a certain ladder, by means of 
which the dead could climb ioto heaven with the 
help of a particular spell. A third conception, 
connected with the practice of buroiog the body, 
represents the soul of the dead man as rising to 
heaven from his ashes. This idea, though very 
ancient iu Egypt, never prevailed widely la historic 
times, for the burning of the body, which even at 
the beginning of Egypliao history liad become rare, 
so as to be practised occasionally onlyi and almost 
exclusively in the case of kings, was In later times 
su p erseded by embalm log. The practice wa:jnot, 
however, forgotten, and traces of It are found in 
the second mlllennluni B.c. in sacrifice offered 
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tUe ^tial of 4islm^iahed persons, \?h«« 
huosD heings were burned in order ^at they 
B^ht sent as quickly as pcseiWe after the 
dead maa to act as his servants. The idea that 
bttmio^ was an efficacious method of forv»rd- 
anything to the dead continuously survived 
In the fraciice of despatching gifts to the upper 
radons, by means of burnt offerings, a custom 
XU radirtl contrast to the far commoner one of 
placing them in the grave. The latter method 
pAsupposea at least a temporary sc^ourc of the 
dead man in the tomb. 

A much more prevalent idea than cither of 
these as lo the means of transit from this world 
into the next was one according to which the 
soul rises to heaven in the form of a bird, in the 
case of a king almost invanably as a sparrow- 
hawk. Usoally, however, and espedally where 
ordinary mortals were concerned, the soul to^ the 
form of the sixalied da, a human-headed bird, 
aometiiues represented with liunart arms. Gene¬ 
rally it was a male bird, it being an Egyptian 
idinsyncrasy to think of a deceased person in tbe 
next world as male, even tboug^i she were a 
woman, to call her Osiris/’ and to attribute to 
her a male MUl-Wrd. Seldom in early, ttWU^ 
somewhat oftener in later, times, the dead woman 
keeps her sex, la called as an immortal not '• Osiris * 
but “ Hathor/' and is figured as a soul-bird with 
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a woman's headdress, wUUout heard, a&d oeca* 
siouaily with a woman’s breast. 

Heaven once attained, the sotil dwelt heoce- 
forth in the circle of the ^da. The texts do not, 
as % rule, tell us how aitd on what princtplo a 
place was assigned to it, and what was Us 
position u) relation to the gods and to other souls 
tljat preceded and followed it thitber. The pyra* 
aid inscriptions, which are of about 3050 v.c., 
are somewhat more detailed rcspeetfrfg; the mula 
of the kings, and show that Uie king had first .to 
win in fight with the older gods the place that he 
claimed as corresponding to hia earth!j rank. As 

it had been with tlte ^ad goi^ Osiris when he 
was about to become king of the realm of the 
dead in the West, so was it exactly with the 
deceased Pharaoh. The old gods who had 
hiiberro ruled there resisted the new dominion 
and inuat needs be conquered by force before the 
reign of Osiris could begin. 

The arrival of the dead prince in imaven is 
described aa follows; “ The sky weeps, the stars 
quiver, the warders of the gods trcnible and their 
servants fiee when they see the king arise as a 
spirit, as a god who lives on his fathers and takes 
possession of bis mothers. His servants have 
caught the gods with a lasso, have found tl^em 
good and dragged them forward, bound them, cut 
their throats ind taken out their entrails, hare cut 
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dien in pieces and boiled them in hot caldrons. 
TMiring devours Llicirmagic power and cats their 
souk. The great gods ave his brcAiHast, the 
medluin gods his midday meal, Che lesser gods 
bb'supper, aod the o!d gods and goddesses he 
utea as fuel. The king devours every thing that 
comes in his way. He swallows all greedily, and 
his msgic power becomes greater than all magic. 
He is an inheritor of might more than all otbet 
Inheritors ? he becomes the lord of heaven, for be 
a($ all the crowns and all the arm-bairds, he ate 
the wisdom of every god," &c. &c. 

By con^^ueringand devouring the gods together 
with the emblems of th«r power and their urna* 
mcuis, the king becomes lord of heaven. The 
idea that luau cati procure for himself spiritual 
<luaIUles by purely material processes Is widely 
diffused. The catiog lo this end of the heart and 
the brain of the conquered foe, or of a powerful 
animal, and other similar customs, are found among 
various peoples. In Egypt this train of thought 
was supported by much assertion. He who vfould 
be true ate truth in the form ofallctle imago of the 
goddcbs of Truth. A god bestowed life and power 
by allowing his favoured one to breathe in through 
his noRlnls life and power in the form of the 
hieroglyphic signs representing them. Imroor* 
tality could be gained by sucking ihe breast of a 
goddess and imbibing her immortality with her 
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mllk.^ Tlius, in the pyramid text, the king be¬ 
comes al^embracing godhead by mean* of bii 
meal ot gods, though the fact must be etapha?i«ed 
that the other geds were not therefor^ «]ppc««d 
• to cease to exist. As Truth may be eaieo hy aq 
individual man and nevertheless endure to be con¬ 
sumed in the same way by others after him, $o, fn 
spite of having been devoured, the gode roltined 
their independent existences. , 

There is no indication as to how the Egyptians 
explained it that the king who had become a god 
kept hia donjinicn and did not faU a victim to the 
next dead Pharaoh, who likewise was equipped 
wiib all magic power. Probably they did not 
trouble ibemselves about it, and were content to 
picture their offit future life as pleasantly aa pos- 
sible without considering later generations and 
their claims on injmortality, 


Under the earth, as well as above it, the Egyp- 
lutn *magl«d a realm of the dead; and he also 
held that on the earth fcself a similar kingdom 
existed, fhe manner in which this resurrection 
OP earth was supposed to be brought about is 
again very variously represented. Some of the 
conceptions are borrowed from plant life From 
the body, or some part of such as a drop of. 
blood shed by the dying man, there sprang up a.. 
' c 
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iwe which became his new body. Someiimps the 
eeac of life was die hlosaom, somelime^the wood, 
' *0 \hftt if the tree were felled a splinter sufficed to 
prolong the life in question. This tree represeW- 
iog ihc living being after death become io* later 
timeSi when the myths had lost their original 
force, the tree that overshadowed the chest con* 
the corpse of Osina, the story of which is 
Idtowd to ua through Greek authors. Other 
Teprescniatjons Show, not a tree, but corn as 
sptbging from the body. According to widely 
diffused ideas, it was thus that Osiris woke to 
new life: and bis example was, in a cerlaiu sense, 
catebiog. Soraetimes there w'as placed near the 
coffin a bed on which a miniature cornfield in the 
&;tm of Ositts was made to j>prout in the hope 
that the deceased would follow the dHne ex- 
ample. To the Egyptian of liiswcic times the 
sprouting was no symbol; the texts declare dis¬ 
tinctly that "Osiris” was the corn that had sprung 
forth from his mummy. Owing to a similar train 
of thought, a conventionalised aquatic plant became 
one of the cotntuenest amuleu deoocing the reeur- 
rection; and the goddesses, iriio ore ever renew* 
iog their youth, carry the same as a sceptre. 

Aaoth^ series of accounts represents the resur¬ 
rection as an awakeitlng to new hte of the body 
that has been laid in the grave. They tell in 
great detail, and often with an effect of much 
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irlviSjUty, how the dead rran opera his moulli 
dgain, he can move hia arms and legs, how 
hia digestion begins to work and hi£ power of 
generation returns to him. These vanous lines 
of tftotight ran be grouped together aa dealing 
with the doctrine of iamortality in connection 
with Osiris. Much as they differ in detail they 
have this in comnion, that Uiey always name the 
god OsirU as a prototype, as the first b%ing*eo 
whose lot such a resurrection fell. 

Osina, the son of the god of earth and the god¬ 
dess of heavcu, was the first king w'ao ruled 
Egypt in human fitshion; he showed his divine 
nature by his graciousnees and henefirence. But 
he did not succeed io winning all hearts. His 
own brother Set plotted against him; with the 
aid ofseveral other conspirators he ensnared Osiris 
and murdered him* According to the later form of 
this myth, the body of Osiris was placed whole in 
a chest and thrown into the Nile. It was fouud 
after long wanderings by his wife and sister the 
goddess lals, the divine ideal to the Egyptians of 
wife and mother. Accordii^ to an older legend, 
the murderers cut the body in pieces and scattered 
them over the laud. For a long time Isis wan* 
dered up a&d down till she hod fouud all, or almost 
all, the parts. She then put them together and 
restored the body in order to bury it. Other 
authorities, however, represent that each part was 
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left on liie spoJ where it was found, and buried in 
one of tbe temples that the Creeks ^rerwards 
dUUngai^hed by the name of ‘‘ Serapeum.^’ In 
such sanctuaries special respect ^vas paid to cer¬ 
tain parts of the god's body; for examplb, in 
Letopolis the neck, in Athribis the heart, and in 
Abydoa (be h<sad was sacred* NevertbeleAs, in 
tbe sane tetaples, iii sharp logical coutradicllon to 
this cult of the separate parts, men held also by 
the myth of the burial of Osiris as a whole, and 
c^brated feasts in commenjoradon of It. 

Tbie belief in the mutilation of the corpse of 
Oidrls seems to have been strongest in early 
diues in Ifgypt, for it could be brought into con¬ 
nection with the dismembering of the huisaa 
corpse which was thco customary. It was divided 
into a varying number of ptecee, but the sereraoce 
of tbe head from die rest of the corpse was con¬ 
sidered specially important. The pieces were 
buried in the cultivated land, probably near to the 
fonper dweliing of the deceased. After a time, 
when the flesh had decayed, they dog up the bones, 
collected and cleaned them, and buried them in 
their hnal tomb in the sand of the desert ac the 
edge of the Nile Valley. 

Even in tbe age of the pyiamid builders this 
eustum had become less commoQ, tbou^ it was 
aot eotirely forgotten in niu(di later limes. Reli¬ 
gious fonnube in fuoeraty tea ts arc bssed on the 
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belief rh^t tbc severed head will be restored to 
the deaJptoan in the next world. Occasionally 
the custou was acfitally practised even in com* 
•paratively Ute periods. Bodies have been found 
whiefa were first beheaded; then the rest of the 
body was embalmed, the head fastened to the 
neck with a stick, and the whole swathed in 
mummy cloths. In the pyramid age the entire 
body was soraetimea treated in similar ^bi»n. 
It was allowed to decay, the dliF^ect bones were 
collected, eacli was wrapped separately in linen, 
and the linen packets were placed together in the 
order corresponding to the position of the bones 
in the human skeleton. 

The dismembering and reconstruction of the 

corpse was not, in later times at least, the result 
merely of a wish to facilitate the dead man'a 
passage into the other world; side by side with 
that intention ran in all likelihood the hope of 
throwing obstacles in the way of his returu into 
ible world. In common with other peoples the 
ancient Egyptians regarded the dead as being 
bereA of aU the joy of exUteace, and (or Ute 
most part malicious beir^ who, filled with envy, 
must needs long to vex and distress their aur* 
vlvot's. Tht more carefully tbe tiies of burial 
were carried out the sooner might the departed 
souls be appeased; to satisfy them fully was 
difficult, if not impossible It was therefore 
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important to resort to the same expedients which 
have been employed by the peoples ^of many 
lands to protect lliemseives a^Inst the dead 
who might return to eaith as vampires: g.g., 
cutting off the head of the corpse. Where 
the human body is considered the only possible 
form for the dead to take, this remedy might be 
regarded as lofellible, but this was not the case 
iivthe J^ile Valley, where the dead man retumiog 
to earth did not need to enter his own body again 
bnt might choose from many other forms at hia 
disposal. There wa« danger of his so doing if he 
ob$er\’cd tlie mutilation of his body and wished 
to punish the perpetrators of ibc deed. This 
must have been the consideration that led the. 
^ptiaua to reconstruct the body after dis- 
merabering it. If the dead roan came to bis grave 
to see ffiat all was right and the corpse seemed in 
outward appearance id perfect condiHoo, he was 
satisfied. If in an unhappy moment it occurred 
to him to re-enter )tj the body ftJi to pieces or 
lost the head, and hisliopc of regaininghfs former 
shape was annihilated. Such thoughts certaluly 
assume a remarkable absence Of insight on the 
pan of the dead man. But that again is a con¬ 
ception common fo almost all nationa. Death 
and the devil and the spirits belonging to ihetr 
circle are commonly represented as stupid and 
cMiIy deceived. Countless examples of this are 
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U> be found out only 111 the talcs of the ancient 
and modeiD East ; in the foik*lore of noriheru 
nations tt^ere is rich and varied iJlustratiw of tbs 
same ideas. 

C^casionally the legend of tlte Ulsmembarmeat 
of the body of Osiris is associate^ with the 

similar treatment of the human corpse^ but this 
occurs seldom in comparison witli tlie countless 
Dumber of assertions tbat the body o( Oajrb 
was buried intact. It was his relatives who ful* 
filled this pious duty, aud thus showed men what 
it became them to do in similar cases. Isis saug 
the lament over her brother, supported by their 
sister Nepltthys, utd repeated the spells which 
would protect the dead against the dangers of 
the next world. Tbe jackahheaded Anubis, who, 
like the .Greek Hermes, stands ready to accoiD' 
pany the dead into the laud of shadows, did not 
confine himself to this duty for Osiris, but under* 
took the burial ilso. Horus, the son 0/ Osiris, 
avenged his father’s death oa tl^ murderer Set, 
and after long and changeful conflict wrested 
from him l!ic succession to the throne of Egypt, 
But the great result of all this zeal on the part 
of the survivors was this—Osiris gained the 
power to go on living in hia former shape, to 
oveiconte the dentous of the other world, and to 
found a new kingdom in their dominlou, over 
^udi he reigned aa a gracious and just ruler of 
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dead even as he had once ruled la this world 
over the living. , 

The myih in this fbnn was to the Egyptuu of 
blstork times a of bis own lot. Like Osiris 
he most die, but like Osiris he hoped to rise Sgain 
aod to live on in the world to ooioe not only in 
h»o earthly body, but generally also with his 
earthly rank, as a loyal subject and vassal of his 
ged and king. In this cycle of cooceptiona the 
cmbalruing of the body was considered the chief 
rd^iuisite for securing the permanence of the 
personality, That elaborate treatment of the 
corpse which has long seemed the most striking 
of Egyy^tian customs had for its aim the hindrance 
of the rapid decay incideot to so hot a climate, 
UTie Egyptian method of arresting it was cer¬ 
tainly vary simple and somewhat rough. The 
b*od7 was firet treated with natron, and thus de¬ 
prived of moisture; then bitumen was poured over 
it to dfisrtroy the germs of decay. Wonderful as it 
is that corpses (bus treated have resisted decay 
so as to have lasted centuries loug down to our 
own time, it must he noted that the mummy has 
only a distant reseablence to the body which the 
ancient Egyptian mhabited in his Kfetinae. it 
was impossible to prca«-ve the soft internal parts 
from deatruction, Lungs, heart, stomach, intoR- 
tines weie removed at the beginnirg of the 
process, also the brain, as being the earliest 
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victim of <lccay. As the result of the rautil&don 
of the for this purpose the whole abdomen 
iell ill : moreover, the houe betweeu the nose or 
mouth and the cavity of the brain was destroyed 
ths^tlie brain might be extracted. The natron 
and bituenen consuined the fleshy tissues, leaving 
the bonee and the black or dark brown skiut. It 
is only in the case of the very carefully iregifeed 
mommies of distinguished persons, especial^* of 
kings and queens, that the features remained 
recognisable; the corpses of the cummon people 
'present, for the most piu't, a repulsive appearaaqe. 

The corpse was laid carefully in the cofho^tpS 
vnouth closed, the arms crosacd on the breast or 

laid straight alongside the body, which • was 
usually stretched horizoataJIy on the back. In 
earlier periods there are some exceptions to this 
rule. In the hfagada period, before that of the 
pyramids, when embalming was far less commdn, 
the bodies were usually placed in a crooked 
position, and so they have been found as skeletooa; 
the knees drawn up to dic breast, the arms resting 
partly.upoii tbcci tn 6 the hands placed over the 
face. The dead must rest in the grave in the 
position in which the child awaits its entrance 
into the world, which by further analogy was 
ftsccibed also to the soul awaiting the resurrec- 
Tion. Somewh at later and down to about 2000 b.c- 
the corpse was often placed upon the left side, or 
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if on tfie back the hca<] wa$ turned to the lefu 
That was the direetiOQ'-'lookinf to^rds the 
W^t aad the reeJrQ of the dead^o wluch it was 
heiieued that tlie dead man could see out of his 
eoffio and step forth from it. To expressrtbls 
poa&ibility more vividly, on a corresponding spot 
outaide the coffiu were paiuted or carved in relief 
two ^eat eyes oat of which the dead man’s eyes 
mi^t look. Inside the cofSo and often also on 
the ^orraspondii)^ part of the wall of tlic tomb, 
the picture of a door indicated the same direction. 
Botin order that the false doors might serve only 
fisr the dead man’s easit and not be used by 
Ibamies to break Into the grave and the co£d, 
pendent people supplied them with pictured boUSi 
carefully shot to. 

It is remarkable that io the innumerable icils 
devoted to setting forth the fate of the dead in the 
uader-world, in all the references to the rites to 
bt practised at the grave and in the allusions to 
the fate of Osiris, no consideration b ever given 
to (be sigoihcance which in historic times was 
gseribad Co tbe preservation of the corpse. Tbe 
belief that tbe soul could orcarionaHy return to 
the body in order to go about on earth is not 
auiUaent to explain the adoption of so costly and 
tedious a process as embalming. Sritl less 
ade<iiiatft does it seem when we consider that the 
^ul was not conOned to the corpse for its ^otce 
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ofaii earthly man! fetation, but couW adopt any 
ooe of many other forms at its disposal without 
making any demands on the surrivors. This 
abamice of such refereoces indicates that originaily 
the %ignificaooe of the corpse was much greater, 
and that the measures for its preservation were 
carried on up to a time when the necessity for 
such measures no longer appeared so absolute* 
This is one more eaainple of what must Qf^en«be 
noted Iq the valley of the Nile—namely, that 
piiinitive customs wore kept up in siriedy orthodox 
fashion, even after tlieir original signihcaoce had 
becb forgotten fc^ centuries, or at least greatly 
weakened. 


Further indications unite with those just men* 
rroned to show that in ancient Egypt there was 
a time wl^u the belief reigned that the immortaJ 
iQ man would always be connected with his body, 
even after the visible life was extinct to earthly 
eyes. The duration of the immortal part was bound 
up with the preservation of the body. Thus the 
sarcophagus became the home of the departed out 
of which, as ahead y mentioned, he could occa¬ 
sionally look, and from which he could rise to go 
about in the tomb. Consequently the Egypilaoa 
strove to make the grave, the everlasting house/' 
as large and habitable as possible and to put In 
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it ev^rjthing: that had bttn a ncceasUy to the 
deceased in his lifetime. Thus there wye placed 
in the tomb furniture and utensils of all sorts for 
daily and occaaiODBl use, weapons for defence, 
writings with magic spells against demons or^pith 
aDteriaining conteota to pass tbs Hme, male and 
female coapanlous to eoKven the loneliness of 
the grave, food and drink. The last especially 
wye iodispensabie at all times, for the dead man 
felt hunger and thirst just as did a god or a* nan 
IIwg on earth. If his cravings were not satis¬ 
fied by oSerings then he must needs slip out of 
hiR grave and try to steal food. If he did not 
succeed in this be fell in his despair on most 
repulsive expediwjts, ate dung and drank urine 
16 still his gnawing hunger. How great was the 
anxiety regarding a like fate is shown in some 
formula in the pyramid texts according ha which 
the king coald only hope to protect liimself from 
pueh oeceesides by his magic power, The pro- 
vi«on of food for the dead forms the essential part 
of the Egyptian worship of tbe dead, and the 
adoracioa of the gods Is manifested mainly In aimi- 
Itr rare that these higher beings in the heavenly 
fields shall not have to suffer from any Scarcity of 
food, 

At first the needed gifts were brought to tbe 
dwellers in the otlier world in their actual fonn; 
real oxen and geese were sacrificed, bread and 
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fruit were presented; soffielimes also raen were 
slain at tbe fuucral with much elaborate ritual, so 
that the 3 ead man might be followed quickly into 
the other world by the servants he needed. The 
oi^y«chauge made io the earthly form of the giAq 
was that they also were embalroed, that they 
rright be as Ustiog as Che dead body. Just as 
ihe mummy had not lost its earthly form ia spite 
of tbe process it had undergone, so it was b^ 
lieved that the food suffered no diminuliou of its 
Duiririous qualities through similar embalming .a 
R eal ofleriogs were naturally very costly, hcncc 
there arose the idea of replacing them by counter* 
feit prcsenimeots. Small oxen and geese, loaves, 
and libation vases of stone or baked clay were 
placed in the grave. Sometimes tables for offer' 
ings were eet up in it, bearing on the top, carved 
in relief, a plentiful choice of the most varied 
viands. By means of spells the dead man could 
cbaitge these simulacra into their origioals and 
dispose of them at his own convenience, This 
custom had the further advantage of rendering 
the gifts Impel ishable; no decay could touch 
them. Above all, however, human sacrifice, 
which was becoming inconsistent with advancing 
civilisation, could aow be dispensed with, aod 
indeed it seems to have been practised 
seldom in historic Uiucs. As a rule, there w'cre 
lead with the dead In the grave little statuettes, 
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the so^aJted UsbobtU, answerers,” those siuall 
figures of wood, stone or siJicioua earth/hat now 
ahouod in our museuins. OriginaJJ? it was in¬ 
tended that the dead mao should wake them with 
a spell to till fbe land for him, and for* this 
purpose they were supplied with farmiuf iraple- 
meiUs, hce$ and beskeia. Besides these men- 
servsmls with which one dead man was often 
suppH^ by thousands, he had oceasionally, 
though not often, women-servants also, to form 
his harem io the next world, lo early times a 
whole household establishment of figures, carved 
in wood, was placed in ihe grave; bakers, 
brewers, bearers of gifts, boatmen, Sic, 

We must add to the representoiiona of offw- 
ihgs, besides those in plastic form, the scenes 
carved or painted on the wtOls of the tomb, la 
ilicm the whole Kfe*of the ancient Egyptian is 
displayed before our eyes: fa-ming from seed¬ 
time to harvest, baking, the slaughter and cut¬ 
ting up of oxen, the dressing of geese, brewing, 
pressing grapes for wine, the manufacture of 
various utensils. Then folbw picturee of the 
pkasatit pursuits of life: hunting fa the swamps 
of the b'Se, especially of tlic delta, for birds, 
Cab, hif^potarni; games of ball, dardng, gym- 
naslica, harvest-homes, &c. These are not 
merely picturca from the former life of the dead 
man —who m the wall-scwiee is always repi'e- 
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as a speciator—lotended to keep vivid to 
the aurv^vore the memory ol Ins earthly career; 
they vfiTt also to serve a more imporfaot purpose. 
The deceased could aniioate them by means of 
spel%, so that the pictures would become realities; 
then the corn sprouted in the fields, the fire 
burned, and Che dead roan sat by and gazed at 
the accivicy going on before eyes for bis 
pleasure and profit. The food grown was 
tended for his table, the work of the servants 
secured him from want, the pictured scenes 
enabled Him to enjoy tlic pleasures of the chase 
over aud over again in reality and to the fuIK 
The pictured or modelled olTcringa to the dead 
were more convenient than the actual objects 
themselves, but, nevertheless, they involved a 
certain amount of expense. When once the 
idea had become cominon that it was possible by 
a spell to make real objects out of the represen* 
tntloos of them, it was but a step to the thought 
that a more powerful spell could without such a 
medium cause the desired objects to be produced 
from nothing. The Egyptians soon took this 
step. The simple repeliiioD of & certain conse* 
oration form sufficed to create the edfering; '• Be 
a royal gift brought to the god Oairis ebai he may 
give a thousand geese aud a thousand ioaves to 
the departed N.N.," is the formula, varied in 
expression, but in substance always the same, 
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ihaC covers coutirlcss stones in Egyptian graves. 
il either stands alone or in compAOj^ wUIi a 
bnger invocation addressed to passers-by 
lag ibcm to repeat tlie spell as a favour to the 
dead. The dedication is in the royal name, for in 
the Nile Valley Pharaoh was regarded as the ap* 
pointed intercessor between his people and the god. 
He was himself of divine origin and sprang from 
tb^ irnipn of a god, usually the SuQ-god Ra, with 
a mortal woman, generally tbe wife of bis prede* 
ceosor on the throne. Aa such he was certain 
to gain a ready bearing among the higher powers^ 
whose elide he had ieJh ooly for a short time 
and to which he hoped to return af^er death as a 
coiaiade and equal. In more piimllive times the 
riiler hlaiseif bad celebrated all acts of worship, 
among which making offerings for the dead was 
one of tbe most ImporianL Aa the state 
veloped and practical considerations prevented 
this many-sided activity, the prayera and offerings 
were still made in iiis name, in order to preserve 
and emphasise in any intercourse with die gods, 
this ancient custom and duty. 

The gift was not supposed to go direct to the 
dead man, but to the god, who rransferxed it to 
tbe proper re«pieDt This practice seemed » 
correspond to the facta of earthly life. In the 
valley of the Nile every man owed his position, 
bis property, his food, to the king, who Iwd. 
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granted to him either the things themselves or the 
opportunity of earning them. Evea ti)e noblest 
was couo^d in theory a vassal of Pharaob, thovgU 
he would have resisted jealously any ioterferenc* 
of th^ king in his private sfTairs or business. As 
things were theoretically io tins world, so they 
were supposed to be in the next, Here, too, the 
^vine king was absolute lord of all his subjects, 
especially of the dead. He who wanted to benefit 
the dead proceeded most wisely when he applied 
to this king and begged him, out of his plenty, 4c 
allow what was odered to any particular dead 
man to reach the one for whem it was intended. 
The god could do this in two ways—either simply 
by a gift, or more solemnly by mcaus of a decree, 
which in his kingly capacity he issued to the de-^ 
ceased, carefully drawn up in prescribed legal 
form. Ill many tombs, especially of later periods^ 
web decrees are preserved drawn up on papyrus 
or on stele, The survivors placed them io the 
icpmb in the hope that the^od would coufinn, 
their contents at the right Tnoroent and order 
them to be carried out by the subject gods and 
the spirits of lower rank. 

In these formulas the generosity of the survi¬ 
vors lakes & pcculi^ development. As long as 
real offerings had to he brought, as long even as 
pictures or images seemed necessary, they had 
been satisfied to give little—perhaps one oa nr 9 
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f«w loaves. But the momcBi it becajtie a were 
matter of words they showered gifts ci^the dead 
in thousands. The trouble was no greater, aad 
the sailsfaclion of the dwellers in etcrulty so much 
surer* la repeating the spells it was imp^Jrtaat 
to distinguish exactly the name of him for wbom 
the gifts were destined, for fear other less favoured 
beings should seize the ofteringa and keep them 
back inm the rightful owner, In such docu- 
Hients, therefore, be^es a man’s own name, that 
of his mother is generally added as a distioc* 
tiou, for in theory the Egyptians always held 
the descent from the mother to be the surer and 
mote important This was especially the case is 
all rdigioxis matters; even ia times when in secu¬ 
lar life* and above all in ^^uestions of inheritance, 
faerMsed importaace was attached to the descent 
from the father. 

The gifts were brought to tlte grave and ar¬ 
ranged there; the spell was spoken in the grave 
or at its entrance. J^t was assumed that the dead 
man was present in person, and that he had 
taken up lus abode as a permanency in his corpse. 
Tbe custom survived long after the belief con¬ 
nected with it bad faded, aad people assigned to 
the deceased a far wider dwelling-place than that 
afforded by the narrow limica of the tomb. The 
Egyptians still strove peipetually not only to 
make the tomb dwelffng as pleasant and comfort- 
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able aa possible, they i>5ntinfi«d to treat the 
mummy-as if it were reslly the immortal ptr- 
sonality, They placed amulets upoa i t to faci I itate 
itaj^rney into the other world, aod provided it 
with coUectiona of spells to be spokeo there. In 
short, they equipped it in every possible way for 
the journey to the gods. And yet it was not the 
mommy which was to take this jouroey, but 
something else, outwardly exactly like it, bwt per- 
^alfy a wholly distinct being, distinguislied by 
the Egyptian.aa the “ 0 *lris"cf the dead man. T^e 
Egyptians never tried to explain the contradiction 
in the conception we have described. The rela¬ 
tion of the “Osiris’'to the munmiy ia a fact wbicK 
we can only assert and accept, however illogical 
the belief in two like yet unlike forms of the same 
personality may appear. The origin of the belief 
is explained by the fact that at first the mummy 
was considered the lasting dwelling of the im¬ 
mortal personality, while later It was supposed to 
be represented by the “ Osiris." But notwichstaad- 
fng the changed conceptions of the immortal part 
of man, the nafion did not ■venture to give up its 
ancient habits and customs, although these had 
been made TOid of meaning by the new doctrines. 


The journey of the ''Osiris" of the dead from 
the tomb to the throne of Osiris the king forma a 


2?3t- 
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lar?e portion ot the contents of the religious 
wriiipga of the Middle and New IJingdoms, 
that is, from about ajoo R,c.; and to this the 
best known and most widely diffused of these 
t«is, namely, the ao-called Book of the DAd, is 
devoted. It contains the spells by meauB of 
which the dead mao may hope to sunnounttbe 
hindrances that he meets with in the course of 
hif, jottmeyinga. Above all, as we have already 
noted, it contains the names of the demons of the 
uBder-world as well as the names of objects there, 
this knowledge being most important to the dead 
man, since to the Egyptian the name was not a 
mere chance mark of the thing it belonged to, but 
an essential part of it. Goda and demons must 
"pctfcpTce favour the man who luwws and can pro¬ 
nounce their names. According W an old legend, 
the goddess Isis succeeded by stratagem in com¬ 
pelling the Sun^d to whisper his name in her 
ear, and thereby appropriated the power of the 
divine king and became the greateat of the god¬ 
desses. A demon could do no more mischief to a 
man who called him correctly by name in the 
under-world; if the deceased named a g^ite it flew 
open before him; if he knew the right word, the 
thixig which corresponded to it became his. 

It Is remarkable that the Egyptian never at¬ 
tempted to map out the way leading from the 
grave to the eternal Imme even in the incaacl 
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fashion in which lie tried to plan out the under* 
woild ui^be " Book of that which is in the Diiat” 
or the “Book of the Gates.'’ Not even tlie order 
was iured in which the dead nan must pass 
ihrofigh the sepawte Spaces- Hence there is no 
fixed succession for the different sections of the 
Book of the Dead, One thing only seems sure— 
the way traverses the earth, SoDielimes the 
dead man walks, sometimes he goes hy b«>at;*cQ 
fact, he travels Just as he might in liis lifetime 
have travelled in the Delia. The beasts of prey 
that threaten him are (hose of earth, such as 
snakes and crocodiles. He longs for food; he 
bags even more for drink, and early in his 
journey a goddess hands him drink from a tree, 
Just as in the desert it is among trees that the* 
earthly wauderer finds life^giviog water. The 
direction of hfs journey is (owsrds the west, where* 
the suu acta, snd where behind desolate wastes 
the secret of the land of the blessed is hidden. 
Occasionally in these representations the north, 
or the sky near the Great Bear, ^peara as the 
abode of the dead, aide by side with the kiogdom 
of Osiris in the west. Here we have interpolated’ 
into the midst of Oslriau doctrioes conceptions 
in origin altogether different, and placing the 
land of the dead in the sunless north. In the 
Osirian teachings the land of the west is synonym* 
ous with the laud of the dead, and in ibis belief 
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the dead ;vere Juried on die west side of the Nite 
Valley, on the edge of the desert throiigh whieb 
they bad to c&kc their way. 

It IS needless here to picture the separate lod- 
deuU of the journey, regarding which opitiioas 
have rarlad not only in different times, but even 
in the same period. It ended la the Hall of the 
Double Truth, in which Osiris, supported by 
foTLy-two attendants, sat as judge of the dead. 
Thejacbal-headcd Aoubis led the dead man into 
the hall, where he uttered a long prayer in which 
he cuumerated forty-two sins of which he was 
not gmlty. He had wrooged no man, had not 
^pressed bis fellows, had been guilty of ao 
malice, had committed no deed abhorrent to the 
tods, bad not led masters to do injury to their 
slaves, bad caused no one to suder hunger or to 
weep, had neither coiumitced nor commanded a 
murder, had not destroyed nor taken fVom the 
aacrfficial bread, had not stolen the clothes and 
swath Inga of thi dead, hod been guilty of do 
immoral act. &c. 

At tlie end of this appeal the truth of the 
asset tiona was tested by Thoih, god of wisdom 
and writing, and Homs, son of Osiris. They 
weighed the heart of the dead man against the 
symbol of Truth, and sentence was pronounced 
accoj^mto iUc rosult- The Book of the Dead 
says little as to tlie fate of him who failpd to. 
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satisfy the te^t. It speaks of his punisbEBeot, of 
hU deaUu^tion, of the threatCQiog I^tvourer hou 
the l-an3 of Uie Wc«t, but no details are given. 
The possessor of a copy of the Book of the Dead 
hoped by hia knowledge of magic to escape this 
terrible fate, and be needed oo descripdoa of it. 
That lot only was pictured which each mad 
desued for hiinself—the dwelling in the realm of 
the jush the juatiBcd, in the Fields of AalO. 

This realm was figured after the likeness of 
earth, and closely resembled the delta even inmts 
name, ** Aahl" meaning in the first place the 
pbnts tb at spri ng up in swampy ground. Through 
it flowed a Mile, which with its widO'Spreadiog 
branches formed islands, where dwelt the dead 
and the gods. Here the immortals ate and dranlf, 
fought with their enemies, hunted, amused them¬ 
selves playing draughts either with their com- 
panions or with thdr own soul, sacrificed to the 
gods, sailed about on the caaaJs. Their chief 
employment was agriculture, the various processes 
of which are esacely depicted in representations 
of the Fields of AalQ. First the soil is turned up 
with the ^ough, then the seed is sown; afterwards 
the com, which has grown much above a man's 
height, is reaped with a sickle; o^ren tread out 
the grain from which the chaff is wluuowad and 
which at last is offered up to the god of the Nile, 
to whom Is primarily due the blcasiog of harvest. 
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This doctiinc—4 comparatively sirnpleone, and 
conceiving the life after de&tli as mud: ^be same 
as life 00 earth—is cartaioly ooe of the oldest 
theories of immortality held by the Egyptians. 
SimlUr ccnceptioos have beeo found amoo^ the 
moat various nations. According to the primitive 
form of this doctrine each man kept the position 
which he bad held on e&ith ; he who had ruled in 
E^pt remained for ever a ruler; he who had 
served W88 ever a servant. Gradually^ however, 
the wish crept In to prepare for the dead a happier 
lot than he iiad enjoyed on eaith. This end Was 
to be gained by means of spells which would enable 
bim to lead a Ace and joyous life in the fields of 
AalCi, served by the OsJta^ statuettes that his 
Friends had ^aced in his tomb. Should this 
celestial life pall, be could return to wander 
about on earth visiting the places that had been 
dear to him, or could sojourn for a season in hia 
grave and there receive the offerings of his 
friends. Or he couZd change himsolf into a heron, 
a swallow, a snake, a crocodile, a god, could 
indeed take any form that be pleased. 

Tbig re-incarnatioa at pleasure is oot the Indian 
doctiiuc of transmigration; ft was not Intended 
ro bring aboiu a gradual purificacion of the soul 
but was a privilege falling to the lot of the dead 
who were projiouucedjust, who were well versed 
in the necessary magic spells. It procured foi 
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* such ao one fhe greatest possible mobility, the 
greatest^9treugtli imaginable; it equipped hioi 
with aJl-peoetratii^ power and allowed him from 
time to ^me to pervade everything and all things, 
Without, however, being merged in the All or 
ioeiog aoy part of his individuality. 


Side by side with the coocepdon of the 

travelling in person to the West, there was from 
earliest times aucther and much more complicated 
conception, contradictory of the first and un- 
recoudlcii with it. Accordiog to thU the icnmortal 
part—which together with the body buried as 

a mummy had formed the earthly man—was not 
a homogeneous being as most races have assumed, 
but was composed of various elements. These 
Separate parts, the number of which varied greatly 
according to different dogmas, were united in the 
body, but at the moment of death they left it, and 
each alone sought its way into eternity. This 
doctrine wm grafted on to the more common one 
of the Fields of AalR by supposing that after the 
judgment scene the various parts of fhe dead man 
were allowed to come tugedior again, so that 
the eaxUdy being ewsted once more in flesh, 
blood, and sou/, and would henceforth dwell in 
the land of the blessed. Usually, however, these 
pscis of the soul are treated in the te^U as 
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entir«Iy indepecident b«iugs, &q<I they p^&y such 
an iiTtpnrUnt part in Egyptian conceptions of the 
other norld that we must here consider briefly 
at least the chief of tUem, 

The best known part of the soul is the “ Ka/’ 
a form exactly resembling the man, bom wiiU 
him and reuainlug with him till he dies,* Bur as 
regards the king it was supposed to be somewhat 
ot^rw«B. In Mulpfured scenes the King's Ka 
appears bebiud the monarch in the form of a little 
man, and someUmea the king is seen approaching 
his own Ka with prayers and ofleiinga, receiving 
from it in return promises of success, fortune and 
power. A cotrespontling relationship between 
themselves and their Kas was doubtless ateri» 
bttted lo the gods, each of whom possessed his 
own Ka. Tlic great temple of Meapbis, for ex¬ 
ample, is oot known merely as the dwelling of 
ibo god Pcah, but >s distinguiabed also as the 
"Fcrtiesa of ihe Ka of Ptab." In the momeot 
of death the Ka left the man, becomieg itself 
IieDCcfbtch h is real personality. To the Ka are 

addressed both prayers and oflerings, for it needed 

food and drink, and dwelt In eternity without 
losing the power to return occasionally to the 
grave, to beewne '‘the Ka living in the cofSn*’ 
and to remain for a time iniited with the mummy. 

I'be belief in this dual personality of man may 
well have originated in dreams. Luring a mau^s 
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life his IxjdUyforir might $oinctiines be seen by 
hie $I«pmg friends, lie hiowlf being far from 
them» and tlxe same thing might happen after his 
death. It is also dear that the idea of tiie Ka 
has much io common with the idea of the ''Osiris.'* 
of the dead. Here One is led to surmise that two 
strains of belief mingled ia the conventional 
religioa of Egypt. According to one the immort&l 
Double is called the “Osiris,” according to tjie oijier 
it is called the “Ka.” A third figure, which seemS 
fo have closely resembled the other two, played 
some part in the begiuoing of the Kew Kingdom, 
especially in Thebes. This is the “ Khou ” or 
“ Akhou,” y tbe perfect shining one" of the dead- 
Occasionally it is adored as a god; again, prayers 
for the dead aie made to it, and, as in the fusion 
of two originally separate ideas the Egyptian 
could speak of the Ka of (he Osiris of the im* 
mortalised dead, so he could invoke also the Ka 
of his Khou. 

The name of a man calls up Uic menial image 
of him, and that this experience affected the 
belief in the Ka, and may, indeed, have ^ven 
rise to it, is indicated by the fact tliat occasionally 
Ka and Marne are put on tbe same level, Atten¬ 
tion has already been called to the importance of 
Name, which is sometimes regarded as au. 
iflimoTtal part of the juan possessing an inde¬ 
pendent personality. Another part of the aoul, 
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tbe or buman'headed Mrd, could, as we 

have seen, be considered the soul of Nie mau. 
It la oftea represeutod visiting’ the Qummy^ 
carea^Qg it with its human hands or goiog 
down into the grave to refresh it with food and 
drink. 

There are three other iodepCDdent souls of 
which mention is made in the texts. The Sahu 
has the form of a man swathed in mutociy cloths. 
The " Kiiaibil/’ usually represented as a huge 
fad, is really ntended as tbe shadow cast by the 
nun in his Hfelime, which, like Peter SchJemlhrs 
Shadow in CUamlaso'^ talc, had a real existence 
of its own. Finally, there is the " Sekhem," 
“ the reverend form/' an incarnation of the m&n^s 
ourward appearance, transfigured indeed, but 
nevertheless retaining its likeness to him. These 
^rce soul elements resemble the “ Osiris “ or the 
Ka so closely that it seems probable that they 
were adopted into the Osirian cult from other 
parallel creeds. I( 1$ noticeable also ibac though 
they are ofVeu named, nothing exact is known 
about ihent and no clearly defined srgnificance is 
accorded them. 

Muth more important in the religious texts is 
the *' Ab/' the heart of the man. The heart was 
coD^dcred by the Egyptians to be in general the 
seat of life. If the dead mno wished to rise and 
live again he must obtain possession of this abso- 
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Iut«Iy mdi5pen$aMe crgso. lu fionnection with 
this id^ there was developed an iodepeDdent 
docltiiie of the journeying of the heart, which 
was supposed to leave the maa at his death to 
wander into the other world. Here the dead 
luan found It and at length succeeded id uniting; 
himself with it anew. This temporary aeparatloo 
of the organ of life from the body presented a 
great diiCculty to the chough iful Egyptian. With¬ 
out the heart life was impossible to the body and 
therefore Impossible also to the “Osiris,” which 
was pictured as identical in form with the body. 
To overcome this difficulty it was resolved to give 
the mummy an artificial heart to make up for the 
loss of the real one, the place of which was 
supplied by round Hinla of a reddish brown 
colour, or later by little models of the veasel In 

which the heart was placed when taken out of 
the body at die embalming. Sometimes it is 
represented by large Images of the scarab&ius, 
flattened on the under side, the creature which, 
in the Nile Valley, always symbolised life and 
development. Having previously bees animated 
by spells the artificial heart was inserted in the 
place formerly occupied by the real organ, and it 
was hoped that its presence would restore to the 
body warmth and vitality. The correct magerfor- 
mula was written sometimes od the heari-scara- 
bseus itself, sometimes In the collection of spells 
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given for the use of the “Osiris.” Other less 
irupoiMnt constituent parts of the imnsoi;^] being 
need not Ueie be noticed. 


It is sufficiently dear from whet has already 
been passed in review that many independent 
beliefs combined in prodQciog the docirine of 
iminoct;^ity as set forth in the Book of the Dead 
and ^milar texts. Holding fast to all that he 
had inherited from his fathers, the ancient Egyp* 
^an certainly possessed a multitude of religious 
conceptions; a homogeneous religion he never 
developed. We may ask Low it was possible for 
bun at one and the same time to believe all these 
contradictory doctrines i to hold tbaf after death 
he would dwell in the ^oomy regions of the 
tuuicr-wflrld, that he would travel -the heavens 
with the sun, that he wocid till the ground in 
the fields of the blessed, that his soul would fly 
to heaven in the likeness of a birdi that it would 
wander towards the Westj a complete entity in 
human form, and that it would be dissolved into 
the many parts of its immcrtal personality. Tht 
question cannot be answered Modem research 
can only establish the fact that all these con> 
ceptioiis were co'Csiatent aod regarded as equally 
authoritative. This it is constrained to do even 
at the risk of placing in a less favourable light-^ 



SUMMARY 


at &oy rale as re|rarda the realm of speculative 
rdig:iou^tlK)Dght—that '‘wisdom of the Egyp- 
liana^' «o highly extolled by classical authors. 
As exhibited ia tbelr own records the creed of 
the Egyptians as to the life beyond death pre- 
sema an extraordinary medley of philosophic 
cotioos and the crudest ways of thinking be¬ 
longing to primitive and uncultured peoples, 
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TJke th htUtfs of other na/hru as ig Hfe e^er dtaih, 

Egyptian esckoiology was Agund ufi Beyfitiart 

rsUguiny Uing th, cu/eome of heUefi as to the tuiiure of 
Uu world ond man. No conseenHge history of Exyntian 
•'»l‘pon has yti hem attempted. 

" For a brief ftnwAl summary of cbe main fwturti of 
Egj^an religion and Kgypiiaa beJic's as lo rhe nature 
?L . death, sw atllclas by F. U. Griffith in the 
Courses Magarinooi the National fiom EeatUns' 
fMor^ 189S, r899, on Religion, TkoLUpotalof the DeA 

Texts, Tho Book of 


The priocipal exponent of the whole subject is M, Mas- 
pjrc-, who bis gioai a full popular aecwiot of hie view in 
c^ps. ». of hjs /fistofre Andeneu des Peoples do tOrUiU 
Classlpse, tome x. Us (English editioB„ftia« of 

awAiofwfl, pnee 24^.). For the Ksearcho which 
led him m these news, see his RtuAsde MytMogie el 
i Egypuennts (Ports, 1Z93 i Fi« Ht 

holds that the Egyptians were essentlaUy poIytLeisUc 
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Wiedeoano, ia hi$ 2^ Rtli^'on eUr AUm jEgy^tWy 
tm}>haVi$«s above all the lacoberenee, eontradietioai &&d 
cooMTi^ve fyneratiam of Egyptian religion. Avoiding 
any attempt to interpret or to sy»taiaatiie, 1 bave 
endeavoured to $et befon tbe reader the pnnoipal deiues, 
inytbe, religious Ideas and doctrines as they are to be 
found In the texts.” The quotation is fracn tbe prefaeeto 
an English ediuoa (1897)^ revised and augrttenred by tbe 
author, with tUustratlons end fidl index (price I'U. 6i2). 

A paper, by tbe same author, on the AnsUnt SgyfiHan 
Diteirint ^ ImptcrtslUy vas ala^ amplified for an Ko^ieh 
edition (1895). This little book (prlco 3 r 0 , nhlch Is mas* 
U’ated> is an interesting btroddctioD to tbe subject. 

Religivn and Cmscimet in Ancient E^l, by Prot 
Petrie, is, especially ie tbe first part, a brilliant and 
lugfostiva generalisatioD. Tbe author regards national 
religions 4$ In origin essentially tribal or racial, and tbe 
presence of heterogeneous and contradictory elements as 
tvidence of fusion of races. Appi ying this hey to Egyptian 
nligioa, be finda magic to represent the religious stratum 
of the indigMouj (negro p^alatlon, the Osirian cult to 
1 ae moudy Libyae, tbe cosmio or solar worship ceniring 
is Heliopolis to be Mesopotamias> the worship of pe 7 > 
soaified quatltlea to have been tiDposcd by tbe dynastic 

Piicdta'’) racn->all fused together lo prebiatorie times 
(London, 1898) price a;, fd.). 

. Ecman, the founder of the historical treainienl of the 
Egyptian language, rating in 18S5, Coosidcced it as then 
impossible to give a satisfoctory scientific account of che 
religion. He presented the subject, bewever, in chaps, 
xij. idii. 6 (h\>iAcgyji/en (English edition, Zifit inAndeni 
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Egy^^ published 1S94; pH<e tn. neQ, and whatever he 
uto the sscjtd toritinss Is ^great weight, ^ia latest 
cditelusiens will probably be fouad ia the fortbwmlng 
Hendbeoktorhe Religious Papyri ia the Berlin Mosemn. 

Brvgscb, DU und Sfyth^ffxi$ Ser AUm 

AigypUr, Pare L18S4, Pan 11 .1888 (i6r.). It is a serious 
undertakisg to read the 750 pages of this book, of which 
tliere is ao English iranslaiioa. The ?a;eercoBtefld9 that 
the. Egyptian rdigira was throughout monumental timea 
everywhere one and the same, eBseatiaUy aa exalted 
mrCiotheism; but the texts he quotes in support of bU 
view sie mostly of Ptolemaic date. The value of the 
book lies in data of the GnecO'Romaa period, but thes^ 
are very unsafe guides in studying the rellgioa of earlier 
epochs. 

One of the first EgyptologiSU to give a general view of 
the Egypliao rellgioa, Le i’^e Reaoaf, in his Origin an:{ 
Growth of Hiligion at iUusiraird fy tha Religion <if 
Aneient Egypt (Hiblwt Lectures, 1879? iw. W), coo« 
tended that the Egyptian rcligioawas origiaaliypure and 
moBotbeistic, though afterwards debased by accretion of 
mythology. 

Laasooe's Ditinario 4 * Zfitohgia tEgiwia pves the 
Egyptian deities m the aipbabedcil order of th^r aames 
together with figures, titles, definitions of the rPles 
attributed to ihemt and references to the principal texta 
relating to them (Turia, 1881^; price ^11). 

Masparo, In ffuer^Hans d't Pyramtdet 4f Sa,ffvriri 
(T894 5 ^3 published the Pyramid teats for the first 
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time, be giviag- them in hier^Iypbic ud ia mnsUtlon. 
The orj^nale are iQ^cribcd io tbe p^amids of Ave cor* 
Mcutive kmg$ of the Vtb aad Vlth Dynasties. Those are 
the oldest coUeaioas of Eg^pclaa reilgioas texts kaowa, 
tod cerrespondinely importaot. 

Several Enj^lish trensbilofis have been made of th6 
body of texts knowa as Tlie Book of dte Dead; the latest 
aad moat popular of these is that by Dr. Budge (Kegaa 
Paul, ; $ vole., price j£s lot.X 

A ^ 

P. 31 , “ The Book of that which U in the Under-watld.” 
The abridged version from originals on papymS) text and 
translation, with lUustratioas, see /Jt/rt de u fi/ii y 
a danslHa^, by Q. Jdquier (Paris, 1894; price dr.). 

" Tbe B oo k of the Gates-' The text^without iraas' 
larion-^d its Egyptian illustrations oa tbe sareophagua 
of Sety I, (doaue Museum, Loodon) is given in Tir Sar^ 
ev^fu^us ef Oimmf^lhaAy by Boncrai and Sharpe (Long¬ 
mans. 1864 i out of piiot)- For a study of these texts, see 
Ma&pero^s Lej Hypogies rajmstt de Tlditi ia his Etudes 
4i ReUgioH el de SfytMoiegie ^gypHennes. 

For the Funeral Rltoa^ sco plates, text and trsmslaiion 
i&to Italian, ^7 LiWe da Sufteralt\ Sehiaparell! (Turing 
1881-id^); Maspere, Le Hituil du Saaifice Fvn&rairej 
in his Etudes^ and La Ta^e d'QffrmJes is Revut d* 
PHislffire des keligientf 1857. 

Students wishing to inreatigate the original sources foc 
themselves will dad the reedful guidance to publications 
of texts, sceaes of ritual, &e., and to tbe general archaeology 
of tbe subject, in the fbomoies and referajces of the works 
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nam«d in the aboT« LsL B<f«R buU4i&8 any thoories od 
th«»e docaotenis a studaoz Aodd eir«6iJ]y i»u th« 
Mtomony »;bQlu$ a$ to the difficulty of zeSims, let 
Alone InrexpretiAg thca. (SeO) Erm ao, IJ/i inAnacni 
^iyp^ PP* $43 ^ Griffith ia 7i4 JB^oM 9f ifu 

Dt^ Hom-Rt^ng Vni^n Sf«dal Cmths 

MagaxBti.) 

Tbeones founded on the nuthotlty of Herodotu*, 
Plotereh, D!adorae» &&• ere to be regarded with great 
CAUuon.^ot ofily becAoae theae imears lired at a late and 
d&cAdent period in Egyptian histccy, but also becaase 
of ihdr etedulicy, and their imperfect e^ulpmeoc for 
eb^ei^lng and recording the manners and customs of a 
foreign people. AH the valuable indioadone to be gathered 
fton their statements requite careful checkiog frocn 
EgypllM sources, literary and archseologicaL {Ob tbie 
tiee Griffith,pp. \b%eia^.QiAufkarityand AHh(^ 
^Afy, Samd and Pr^aw, edited by D. G. Hogarth; 

Murrey, 1899; price ibr.) 
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